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BREEDING OF THE BROWN KINGFISHER 
(Dacelo gigas) 
IN THE WASSENAAR ZOO 


By H. A. Gerrits (Manager of the Wassenaar Zoo, Holland) 


The Brown Kingfisher, better known as the Laughing Jackass, 
belongs to the genus Dacelo. This genus is a member of the subfamily 
Daceloninae, which subfamily belongs to the Family Alcedinidae. 
Although this bird, which is common in its native country Australia 
where it is called Kookaburra will be known to many readers, I will, 
nevertheless, give a short description of it. 

Adult male.—Entire head, nape and sides of face umber-brown with 
paler margins. Many white feathers on the nape. Cheeks and a 
collar on back of neck isabelline, more or less marked with brown. 
Mantle, upper wing-coverts earth-brown. Secondaries margined with 
white, median and greater upper wing-coverts dark brown, slightly 
tipped on the former and more broadly on the latter, with very pale 
greenish blue. Bastard wing and primary coverts uniform dark brown. 
Lower back, rump, upper tail-coverts and basal portion of tail chestnut 
marked with dark brown, more boldly on the tail, the last white on 
the terminal portion. Throat, breast, abdomen, under tail-coverts 
and sides of the body greenish white with pale brown obsolete bars 
on the last. Axillaries and under wing-coverts with pale brown bars. 
Lower part of tail chestnut at the base with dark brown bars and 
white at the tip. Eyes light greyish-brown, feet pale brown, upper 
mandible black, lower dirty white, sides at the base brown. Total 
length 395 mm., culmen 50 mm., wing 190 mm., tail 140 mm., tarsus 
25 mm. 

Adult female.—Similar to the adult male. 


* * * 


Before proceeding to the breeding report I will first give some 
particulars about our Brown Kingfishers. 
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In February, 1951, four specimens were imported straight from 
Australia and at first the birds were put in our former birdhouse. 
As soon as the weather grew a little bit milder and there was no more 
frost during the night, the birds—meanwhile, having become 
accustomed to their diet—were placed in an outer aviary. Towards 
autumn their condition proved to be so good, and they had stood the 
differences in temperature of our Dutch summer so well, that I 
decided to keep the birds outside during the winter. Their aviary was 
protected against the severe cold by rush-mats, but heated sleeping 
shelters were not supplied. All four birds proved to be very hardy, 
however, and even the coldest weather did not harm them. At first 
there was no breeding activity and only after two of the birds had 
been transferred to the Louise Hall (which was opened in 1953) 
did the remaining couple become more friendly towards each other. 
This does not imply that the birds were pugnacious when they were 
all four together. On the contrary—with the exception of a small 
quarrel about a much desired piece of food—I never witnessed a 
fight between them. They were also very amiable towards birds of 
the same size. (Incidentally, smaller birds are consumed by them 
sooner or later.) 

As I have already mentioned, the birds which were left in the 
outside aviary sought each others company more and more, and 
after I had seen them mating in the early spring of 1954 I had a 
nesting-box placed in their 18 x 20 Xx 8 feet aviary. The “ box” 
is in reality a big, hollow log and is an enlarged replica of the well 
known parrakeet box. The log has an outside diameter of 48 cm. 
and a height of 55cm. The round entrance is 13 cm. wide. 

The first nesting attempts were not successful, however. During the 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 one, two, and again two eggs respectively 
were laid, but none of these was hatched. I was never able to 
ascertain what became of the eggs. They always mysteriously dis- 
appeared, even when in 1956 one of the two eggs proved to be fertile. 
Therefore when, on 24th April, 1957, one egg was found in the log, 
our expectations were not very great. The second egg was found in 
the morning of the 26th April and, just as in the preceeding years, the 
female went to nest immediately. It was very obvious that the female 
as well as the male took its turn in brooding. They also spent a couple 
of hours daily together in the nest. When the nest was approached 
by a human being the brooding bird pressed itself more closely on 
the eggs while the other one—visibly disturbed—moved to and fro 
through the aviary. On the whole their behaviour was, however, 
very quiet and they were not upset when an inspection of the nest 
was made. When I am speaking of the nest I must warn the reader 
against an exaggerated impression of its composition. With the 
exception of a thick layer of rotten wood (supplied by us) it did not 
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contain a single piece of nesting-material. The birds did not even 
make a hollow in the layer; the eggs were simply laid on the even 
floor of the nest. We also noticed that they were moved about over 
the floor. 

As to the general behaviour of the Kingfishers, their remarkable 
tameness decreased perceptibly during the breeding period. Formerly 
they used to perch on the keeper’s hand when he went into the aviary 
with their food, but after they began nesting they withdrew when 
anyone entered the aviary. 

At last the day arrived when the eggs should hatch. According to 
our calculations the first egg should hatch on 14th May thus giving 
an incubation period of 21 days. Nothing happened, however, on 
the 14th nor on the 15th of May. So when I entered the aviary on 
16th May about 10 o’clock in the morning my expectations were high 
and when I looked into the nest I was delighted to see a completely 
naked, very helpless, young kingfisher. There were no traces of the 
egg shell. The second egg was still in the nest, but the birds no 
longer covered it. 

The following day the second egg was gone. A thorough inspection 
of the ground of the aviary proved fruitless so that we must assume 
that the whole egg was eaten by the birds. 

The change in the behaviour of the birds was now remarkable. 
If they showed a dignified indifference towards anyone who entered 
the aviary during incubation, now, after the hatching of their 
youngster, they treated every intruder with hostility and even attacked 
anybody who approached the nest too closely. 

Observations through the entrance hole had now to be done with 
the greatest care as the Kingfisher sitting in the nest aimed very 
angry attacks at the eye of the observer. Therefore, for the first few 
days I watched the birds from the outside with the greatest interest, 
without disturbing them by an inspection of the nest. Fortunately they 
immediately started dutifully to feed the young bird and I repeatedly 
saw them enter the nest during the day with food in their beaks. 


Food 


During the first few days I supplied very finely cut raw meat, 
mashed hard-boiled egg, rennet, young mice cut into small pieces, 
finely cut raw and boiled fish, worms and an abundance of meal- 
worms. The latter especially were consumed in great quantities, 
although it was impossible to ascertain how many of these were eaten 
by the young bird. 

On 24th May—the young bird then being nine days old—I again 
ventured to look into the nest. The old bird remained very quiet, so 
that I decided to repeat my observations now that immediate danger 
of losing the young bird by disturbing the parents no longer existed. 
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I therefore give below a short description of the appearance of the 
young kingfisher on the succeeding days of my observations :— 

24th May.—Young bird still totally naked with the exception of the 
wings where pin-feathers begin to show. 

28th May.—The wings are now almost entirely covered with pin- 
feathers, while the first signs of the primaries are already clearly 
visible. I also noticed light coloured pin-feathers on the other parts of 
the body, namely on the forehead, the upper and the lower breast 
and the belly. On the throat dark coloured pins are visible. The 
pin-feathers on the wing are also dark-coloured. On the mantle two 
rows of pin-feathers are showing so that the part in between still 
remains uncovered. The pin-feathers are also beginning to show at 
the ear-coverts. The greater part of the bird is still naked. The legs 
are coloured bright pink. The eyes are tightly closed. 

ond Fune—The young kingfisher is now almost entirely covered 
with pin-feathers. Only the tibia and the centre area of the upper 
breast are still bare. The rapid growth of the young bird is now very 
remarkable in contrast with the first days when the slow progress 
very often disquieted me. 

4th Fune.—Witnessed that the young bird was fed with raw fish, 
some egg, young mice (about two days old) and mealworms. The 
total length of the bill is now 4 cm. The colour of the bill is dark 
lead-grey and the upper- and lower-mandibles have a light green tip 
at the end. The eyes have now opened slits. 

5th Fune.—To-day the eyes of the young bird are fully opened. 

6th Fune.—On the sides of the lower breast and upper belly the pins 
have turned into feathers. Also the feathers on the head protrude 
from the sheaths. 

8th Fune—Nape, mantle and wing butts are now also feathered. 

oth Fune—Plate I—Taken through the entrance hole. The young 
bird was not in the least disturbed by the flash light. In this photograph 
the young Kingfisher is sitting in the nest ; the layer of rotten wood 
on the floor of the nest is clearly visible. The bare area on the 
throat and chest can also still be seen. 

11th Fune.—Head, with the exception of a small streak in the middle, 
completely feathered. Wing-feathers now fully grown, except the 
primaries. The feather design becomes apparent. 

12th JFune—The rectrices and primaries are not yet developed. 
The other feathers are nearly complete. Also the white wing 
design is already showing. On the forehead the feathers are still 
in their sheaths, but the brown band across the crown is already 
clearly visible. 

14th Fune.—The feathers on the breast are now fully closed, while 
the feathers on the head are complete ; at the base of the bill only 
the plumage is not yet developed. As soon as the primaries and the 
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PLATE 2. YOUNG BIRD TAKING FOOD FROM PARENT, 


Copyright] LJ. W. Louwman 
PLATE 3. TYPICAL VIEW OF WATCHFUL ATTITUDE OF PARENT WHEN 
NEST IS APPROACHED, 

To face p. 80 
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PLATE 4. YOUNG BIRD 46 DAyYs OLD. 
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PLATE 5. PARENT AND YOUNG BIRD, 
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rectrices have developed the whole plumage will be complete. The 
colour of the bill is still lead-grey. 

17th Fune-—The young bird has nearly an adult plumage. The 
tail-feathers and the bill are still very short. 

20th Fune-—Some photographs have been taken. 

Plate II.—Shows how the young bird (now 36 days old) already 
takes food from the parent at the entrance hole with so much force 
that the old bird has to keep its balance by beating its wings. 

Plate III.—Typical view of the watchful attitude of one of the 
parents when somebody approaches the nest. 

22nd Fune.—To-day the young Kingfisher left the nest for the first 
time. In view of the chilly weather the bird was replaced in the nest 
towards evening. 

23rd Fune.—The youngster has again been outside the nest for the 
whole day. Again replaced for the night. 

24th, 25th, and 26th FJune.—The bird has been outside daily. Only 
the bill and tail show the difference between the parents and the 
young bird. 

28th Fune.—To-day for the first time I did not replace the bird in 
the nest and it also spent the night outside. 

goth Fune—Plate IV.—The bird is now 46 days old. The picture 
clearly shows that the dark bill and the tail are still very short. 

Plate V.—One of the parents and the youngster sitting side by side, 
showing the difference still existing between the birds remarkably well. 

I hope in this article I have succeeded in giving the reader some 
useful information regarding the breeding of the young kingfisher. 
The young bird was able to look after itself immediately after leaving 
the nest. The parents still took very good care of it, but except for 
giving up a much favoured piece of food to it I did not see them 
feeding again. The difference between the adults and the young bird 
remained obvious for a long time even to an amateur. 

Towards the end of August the length of the bill and the shape of 
the tail were identical with those of the parents, and the birds were 
now all alike in appearance except for the colour of the under mandible 
which in the young bird was still dark grey. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE BIRDS AT 
DUDLEY ZOO IN 1957 


By D. H. S. Rispon (Dudley, Worcs, England) 
Waterfowl 


Our old pair of Emperor Geese which have been at the Zoo to my 
knowledge for nine years, laid two clutches of six eggs each, from 
which eight very good goslings were reared by a friend. Four or 
five eggs has been the usual clutch from this pair in the past. Three 
Chiloe Wigeon were reared in my garden under a bantam. 

Although we reared nine Carolinas in 1956, they were a wash-out 
last year. The ducklings that did hatch all died from what appeared 
to be a form of pneumonia. They started breathing through the 
open beak, which gradually got worse until they were literally 
gasping for breath. We tried treating one of them in a heated place, 
as one would a finch or a parrakeet with a chill. This kept the bird 
alive, but it developed air pockets under the skin, which made it 
blow up like a balloon before it eventually succumbed. 

I think the cold, wet summer had something to do with it because 
we lost a cock Plum-headed Parrakeet and a Grey-winged Trumpeter 
with the same complaint. 

Our Mandarin hopes were nipped in the bud by what I can only 
imagine was a fox which bit off the female’s head. The odd thing 
about this occurrence was that the duck’s body and its severed head 
were both found inside the enclosure. Why the fox failed to carry 
away the body, and moreover, did not attack the other waterfowl 
in the enclosure, remains an unsolved mystery. The duck was in the 
middle of laying at the time. What eggs she had laid were set under 
a bantam, but proved to be clear. 

For the first time I tried feeding poultry-layers’ pellets to the 
waterfowl during the laying period, in the hope that it might improve 
fertility. This it did not do, but both Mandarins and Carolinas 
started laying earlier than usual. There were plenty of eggs, but 
both females suffered temporary lameness when laying, suggesting 
over-stimulation of the ovaries. I wonder whether anyone else has 
tried these pellets, and with what results? The ducks did not seem 
unduly keen on them, but they were eaten if scattered with the usual 
corn at feeding time. 

I keep a pair each of Mandarins, Carolinas and Baikal Teal in my 
garden, these being my favourite ducks. I have noticed, both last 
year and again this year (1958), how ready the Mandarins are to 
cross-mate with the Carolinas, in spite of the fact that there is no 
record of such a hybrid being produced. Last year the mated birds 
actually unmated and reversed themselves, much to my annoyance, 
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and I had to remate them and separate them where the Mandarins 
could not see the Carolinas, for several weeks, until they consented 
to settle down with their rightful partners. Although the ducks bear 
a superficial resemblance to each other, the drakes certainly do not, 
nor are their displays or voices similar. This strange affinity therefore, 
is all the more surprising since it does not produce off-spring, as for 
instance, with other closely allied birds like Golden and Amherst 
Pheasants. 

Our Black Swans had four infertile eggs last year, but at the time 
of writing (February, 1958) the female has just started to incubate 
another clutch of five. 

Blue and Lesser Snow Geese laid, and some goslings were reared by a 
friend, but we do not bother greatly with the eggs of these as we have 
quite a flock of them, and they are very easy to rear. Ruddy Shelduck 
laid, but all the eggs were infertile for the second year in succession. 

Foxes continue to be an ever-present menace. They prowl the 
Zoo Grounds at night, ever on the look-out for a hole in the wire- 
netting fence where they can effect an entry. Last autumn they 
killed a Demoiselle Crane which had been inadvertantly left loose in 
the paddock overnight, a half-grown Wallaby and an adult Peahen 
which was found early one morning being eaten by a vixen and two 
grown cubs while its body was still warm. Normally our peafowl 
roost high in the trees, out of harm’s way, but the fox must have 
caught this one when it flew down early in the half-light of dawn. 
Because of the foxes we can never breed any Peafowl or Jungle Fowl 
at liberty. They are safe enough while they roost in the trees, but 
as soon as the hens start to lay or sit in the spring, the foxes get them, 
and one by one they disappear. How bold these animals have become 
was brought home to me recently when there had been a fall of snow 
overnight. Their footprints were everywhere on the Zoo pathways, 
and one set even led under the gate in the boundary wall into Castle 
Hill, which is a main thoroughfare. 


Parrakeets 


Our old pair of Pennant’s, now nine years of age, once again 
proved the importance of the right surroundings before they will 
breed properly. Actually, we have had quite successful breeding 
results with a number of parrakeets in the Zoo Aviaries. Such species 
as Ring-necked, Rosella, Red-rumped Parrakeets and Cockatiels, 
rearing quite good young. This particular pair of Pennant’s, however, 
have only twice reared young with us and on both occasions this has 
been in my garden aviary. Other years, when for various reasons 
they have been kept in one of the Zoo aviaries, they have never 
produced more than infertile eggs. Three years ago in my garden 
they reared two good young, and last year, back in the same situation 
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they reared three. The hen is probably a nervous sitter and does not 
incubate properly unless she feels really secure. The interesting thing 
to my mind is that this pair last year were only transferred to my 
garden in April, and within a fortnight the hen was laying—a fact 
which rather belies the general belief that birds need time to “ settle 
down ”’ in new quarters. 

I have a private theory that change, provided it is change in the 
right direction, has a stimulating effect on some pairs of birds which 
must get very bored with the same surroundings year in year out. 
Just like a young married couple who have moved into a new house, 
so this pair of Pennant’s flew about the aviary which they had not 
occupied for thzee years, excitedly examining everything, including 
their old nest-box, in which they had bred before. Within days the 
hen was inside the box, and as I have already stated, she began to 
lay eggs soon afterwards. 

We have a pair of the very lovely Barraband’s x Princess of Wales’s 
hybrids, bred by Mrs. Clarke of Bromsgrove. Usually I do not admire 
such crosses as they seldom equal in beauty either of the parent species. 
In this case, however, they are really beautiful, and the cock at least 
is quite distinct from either parent, being Barraband green, with 
paler green shoulders, and having the whole of the underparts from 
the forehead and face downwards bright orange-red. The hen looks 
much more like one would expect—something midway between a 
hen Barraband’s and a hen Princess of Wales’s. 

I put this pair up to breed (a) as a matter of interest to see whether 
they were fertile, and (b) if they were in the hopes of perpetuating 
something worthwhile. Alas for my hopes! They took absolutely 
no notice of the nest-boxes which I offered them in various positions 
about the aviary. True the hen occasionally showed fits of temper 
and chased the cock about, which is supposed to be a good sign when 
Barraband’s intend to breed, but that is all that happened. At this 
point I can hear shouts of “‘ hooray” from the purists who abhor 
fertile hybrids, very often with good reason. In self-defence, however, 
I can only repeat that this one is so beautiful and so unlike any 
parrakeet I know, that I feel it might be worthwhile trying to establish 
it as a distinct variety. 

Plum-heads did exactly the opposite to the Pennant’s. For two 
years they had produced infertile clutches of eggs in the Zoo aviaries, 
so I thought I would give them the privacy of my garden, and see if, 
like the Pennant’s, they could do better. They didn’t cotton-on at 
all and made no effort to nest although the cock displayed quite a 
bit. Incidentally, he was the one that picked up the same germ as the 
Trumpeter and the Carolina ducklings. His breathing became 
laborious and it was audible several yards away. Curiously enough, 
he never looked ill (nor did the Trumpeter and the ducklings) and so 
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foolishly, I delayed catching him and putting him in hospital. I ought 
to have known better—a sick bird practically never recovers of its own 
accord in my experience, and so, of course, we lost him. 

Redrumps produced two nice young ones—not a very good result 
admittedly. 

Cockatiels were a disappointment compared with previous years 
when we have bred many. Last year we lost the hen of one pair and 
the cock of the other just after breeding commenced, which seemed 
to upset things. We mated the two survivors but they only laid a few 
infertile eggs. 

Our pair of Yellow-backed Lories at one time raised our hopes as 
the cock became very savage after the hen had been sitting for some 
time—in fact it was impossible to enter the aviary without being 
attacked. When eventually both birds reappeared together we really 
thought they must have young, but when we had a chance to look 
in the nest-box we found to our disappointment—nothing. These 
Lories are the most murderous parrots I have ever known. Several 
years ago I had them in my large planted aviary which measures 
about 50 feet by 15 feet. This was the year incidentally, in which 
they actually hatched a youngster and then let it die, unless they ate 
it, because it disappeared. The aviary at the time was occupied by 
various other large and medium-sized birds; among them was a 
delightfully tame, hand-reared Mistle Thrush, which was a special 
pet of mine. Imagine my horror when one day I found it terribly 
mutilated with an eye gouged out, a broken wing and many feathers 
missing. I blamed a pair of White-crested Jay-Thrushes as they 
seemed the most likely culprits, although I had never seen them 
attempt to hurt anything. Anyway, as a safety precaution, they were 
removed, but a few weeks later I found an Indian Green-winged Dove 
dead, and half torn to pieces. I was really perplexed now ; and then 
I got a clue. The Dove’s feet were literally shredded to the bone, 
a thing which could only have been done by a rat’s teeth or a parrot’s 
beak. There were no rats—of that I was sure, so I set a trap. Propping 
up the remains of the Dove, in as life-like a posture as I could on a 
perch, I retired and kept watch. Presently the Lories approached 
the corpse, one on each side with sideways leaps and much bobbing 
and tail wagging. Suddenly and without warning, they pounced 
like a couple of hawks. Both birds and the corpse fell to the ground in 
a heap where they proceeded to re-enact their “‘ crime”. The sinister 
aspect of the whole affair was that the Lories never attempted to 
chase or bully the other birds so that one might have had warning 
of their evil intentions. It was all done by stealth. The victims in 
both cases must have been unaware of their danger until too late. 
The Lories at best are heavy and clumsy fliers and the other birds 
could easily have avoided them in such a large aviary. 
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Black-headed Conures did nothing beyond spending a good deal 
of time in their nest-box. They are a noisy couple and scream the 
place down whenever they see me or anyone they know, whilst 
ignoring the public who throng past their aviary. 

A cock green Indian Ring-neck mated to a hen lutino Ring-neck 
produced two young ones, greens, of course. 

Rosellas were infertile, possibly because the hen is a young bird. 
Our old hen which bred so well has been pensioned off as she is showing 
signs of decrepitude. 

Among our macaws we have an obviously true pair of Blue and 
Yellow which seemed anxious to breed. At any rate they laid a 
couple of eggs during the winter in the corner of their cage in the 
bird house. Ordinary wooden nest-boxes are hopeless for these 
birds—they chew them up as fast as you like to build them. Hollow 
tree trunks, large enough for macaws to nest in are hard to come by, 
so I hit on the idea of building them a concrete tree trunk. At con- 
siderable trouble a sort of brick chimney was built in one of the 
outdoor aviaries, about 7 feet high, with a concrete lid and a hole in 
the side. About half-way down a solid 2-inch thick slab of wood was 
incorporated to form the bottom of the nest, and this was well covered 
with a layer of rotten wood. The whole of the outside of the brick- 
work was covered with cement and cleverly shaped to resemble a tree 
trunk. The macaws have never even so much as looked at our efforts. 

A mated pair of macaws live very much “ in one another’s pockets ” 
and these Blue and Yellow are no exception. They are forever 
*“* necking ’” and preening one another, so much so that the hen has 
more or less denuded the cock of feathers at the back of his head. 


Other birds 


Black-footed Penguins, at the time of writing (February, 1958) have 
six youngsters in four different nests. They seem to be making a greater 
success of it this winter than previously, even though we have had 
one spell of frost and snow. These birds are like Gouldian Finches 
in their persistence in starting to breed in November and going into 
a moult in the spring, which means that the young ones usually hatch 
in about the worst of the winter weather. Their courtship is even 
more “‘ human ” than their general appearance. There is a good deal 
of “ slap and tickle ” about it, one bird vibrating its flippers rapidly 
against its mate’s body producing a loud slapping noise. The mated 
pairs walk about together with arched necks and often with one 
flipper across its partner’s back, for all the world like two portly lovers 
walking “‘ arm in arm” 

The clutch of eggs appears to be invariably two, and unlike the 
antarctic species, they incubate in the normal manner, the birds 
covering the eggs with their breasts. The sexes are alike so one cannot 
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be certain, but I think both cock and hen share the duties of 
incubation. 

Interesting species which we received in 1957 were Scarlet 
Ibis, American Little Egrets and Buff-backed Herons. These all 
share a large flight cage in the bird house containing a pond, where 
they have done extremely well. The Egrets and Herons developed 
their nuptial plumes and even made some attempt at nesting last 
summer. I noticed them carrying twigs and trying to place them in 
the forked branches and so I rigged up some platforms of wire-netting 
and carefully lined them with twigs and coarse grass; with avian 
perversity all the birds did for my pains was to pull my beautiful 
nests to pieces. 

The Scarlet Ibis when they arrived were the most wonderful 
geranium red with black tips to their wings. When they moulted the 
new feathers inevitably began to come through pale pink, and so I 
have tried colour feeding them by having all their food dipped in 
colour food as used for canaries. This has had a marked effect and the 
new feathers are undoubtedly growing much redder, but not, I think, 
quite the brilliant shade of the plumage at the time they were imported. 

At the same time we are trying this colour food on other species 
which lose their red. An old Scarlet Tanager which we have had for 
many years has moulted out as brilliant as when he first arrived. 
Virginian Cardinals have shown some improvement as well as 
Troupials. This colour food seems perfectly harmless and does not 
affect the birds in any way except their colour. I am even trying it 
with our pair of Hunting Cissas, one of which is still in the green 
plumage at the time of importation. The other is blue, having moulted 
with us several times. It is too early yet to say what effect it will have 
on these. I do wish that some of our experts could really get down 
to discovering what it is that causes birds to lose their red or orange 
in captivity. One thing is fairly certain. It is the insectivorous, or 
partially insectivorous, species which lose it. Red features largely in 
the colouring of parrots and these certainly retain their brilliance. 
So do Red-headed Gouldian Finches, but all these are vegetarians. 
Oddly enough the breast of the Golden Pheasant loses none of its 
vividness, and yet I would have said that pheasants were omnivorous— 
eating a good deal of insectile food. 

Flamingos lose their pink unless given plenty of fresh boiled 
shrimps or prawns. Scarlet Ibises, Virginian Cardinals, Scarlet 
Tanagers and Sunbirds all lose their red after a moult in captivity, 
and these are all to a certain extent insectivorous. Why does the 
captive cock Linnet never develop the vivid red flush on forehead and 
breast of the wild bird during the spring, even though Linnets are 
bred quite successfully in aviaries? Possibly the Linnet is more 
insectivorous in a wild state than is generally supposed. 
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One of our pairs of European Eagle-Owls reared a nice youngster 
to maturity. This pair breed regularly every year, sometimes rearing 
two, sometimes one, chick. When the youngster assumes adult 
plumage in the autumn, the only way to distinguish it from its parents 
is from the colour of its irides which remain yellow, and only darken 
to deep orange with age. These owls seem easier to breed in captivity 
than other birds of prey—at least they make more of a success of 
rearing their off-spring on dead food. 


* * * 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON A 
CINNAMON LINEOLATED PARRAKEET, 
AND OTHER SOUTH AMERICAN PARRAKEETS 


By Davip West (Montebello, Calif., U.S.A.) 


Members may be interested to know of a rather pretty mutation 
of the Lineolated Parrakeet now living in my collection. It is a 
cinnamon variety, and has white bill and feet, and the black spots 
and flecking seen in the normal is a soft and light shade of brown in 
this particular bird. The green is of a much lighter shade than in 
the normal coloured bird, and has a decidedly yellowish cast. 
Altogether it is a very pretty bird, and appears to be a good, hardy 
specimen of the Lineolated Parrakeet. 

I obtained the bird from a friend, and its origin is not known. 
It is mated to a normal male, and the two appear very kindly disposed 
to each other. It will be most interesting to see what the young from 
this mating might be. 

At about the same time as the cinnamon was obtained four birds, 
tentatively identified as Psilopsiagnon aurifrons robertsi (from Peru) 
were obtained. These are unusually charming birds, being the size 
of a budgerigar, and having a green body with the forehead, edge of 
cheeks and throat yellow, and a slight trace of blue in the primaries. 
The females are solid green, with no traces of yellow, but with a slight 
trace of blue in the primaries. They have an interesting little alarm 
note, and appear to be quite hardy and will probably prove rather 
pugnacious. Their small size, certainly that of a small budgerigar and 
not that of an English exhibition budgerigar, makes them rather 
interesting. They appear to be quite fond of fruit, and also crawl about 
upside down a good deal. The two pairs I have tend to stay very close 
together, and all sleep side by side. 

Better known than the above is the Orange-flanked Parrakeet. 
Like others of their genus they have a magnificent set of lungs, which 
they tend to keep in full operation at all times. However, the pair 
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I have rather make up for this failing by their obvious affection 
towards each other, their curiosity about all affairs going on in the 
kitchen (where they are kept), and for the magnificent orange under 
the wing-coverts. This is a really marvellous colour, and they are 
quite lovely in flight. My pair are very affectionate, feed each other, 
and I am in hopes that they might eventually breed. 

Finally, some notes on the little Celestial Parrotlet might prove of some 
interest. The Duke of Bedford is quite right when he refers to it as “‘ A 
lovely and distinct Parrotlet...” They are tiny beyond belief, and 
the colours are very soft and warm, and a most unusual and beautiful 
combination of greens and blues. Although very common in their 
native land, they have not been readily available here, and so it was 
very pleasing to be able to add some to the collection. Mr. Lyle 
Wickline had a pair for many years, and found them to be very 
prolific breeders, but with a failing for neglecting the young when 
they left the box. The common Parrotlet seems always to go in for 
large clutches, and Mr. Wickline raised a nest of six this last summer, 
and Mr. Sheffler has raised them almost continuously since 1931. 

Last, but not least, I recently saw a lovely specimen of the little 
Red-bellied Macaw. This is quite a rare species, and like so many 
of the dwarf macaws has considerable charm. Nice as it is, I have 
heard that the little Yellow-naped Macaw is even prettier, but these 
dwarf macaws appear to be rather shy breeders, even if one were 
fortunate enough to secure a true pair. 


* * * 


BLACK-HEADED x WHITE-BELLIED CAIQUE 
HYBRID AND SOME NOTES ABOUT THE WILD 
BIRDS OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By Lapy Po.timor™ (Bindura, Southern Rhodesia) 


For twenty-eight years I have had a cock Black-headed and a hen 
White-bellied Caique ; they must be nearly thirty-four years old as 
they lived in captivity for some time before I got them. At one time, 
when I had them in a cage, I used to let them out, but they were very 
destructive and ate all the backs of our library books bound in leather. 
I then put them in an aviary with central heating and also electric 
heat during the winter, as they could not stand a lot of cold. They 
sleep in a nest-box on the wall. 

They are a most devoted couple and I am always in dread that one 
will die before the other, as I feel pretty sure the little hen would die if 
she was alone, unless she could be made a pet and was allowed to fly 
about the house. 
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The hen lays every winter, sometimes two clutches of eggs, but the 
eggs are taken away at once, and only once I allowed them to rear a 
brood, as the little hen nearly died when they reared the one survivor 
of this brood. On this occasion two young hatched, but the second one 
was much smaller and very soon died. The old birds fed them with 
half-digested food from their crops, but this was too much for the little 
hen and she became very weak, so I decided not to let her rear any 
more. She never has any trouble in laying and she always lays in our 
winter at home. The young bird, a cock, only lived two years. It was 
like the cock bird, with a black head, but it had the white belly of its 
mother. When it was adult I had to separate it from the old pair as it 
tried to mate with its mother and this caused friction. I tried to get it 
a mate but was unsuccessful. 

My Hyacinthine Macaw had its aviary close to theirs but it died. 
I had had it from a young bird for over thirty years. It was in lovely 
plumage and appears to have had a stroke, as it had no previous illness 
and only lived twenty-four hours. 

We have a big garden here and a farm of nearly 8,000 acres ; our 
garden is full of trees and it is really ideal for the birds, which are my 
greatest pleasure. There are flowering trees all round the house and it 
is so interesting to watch the birds sucking nectar from the flowers. The 
house is surrounded by scarlet, flamboyant trees, Jacarandas and 
masses of Bougainvillaeas of all colours. There are hundreds of Waxbills, 
the Blue-breasted are the most numerous and as many as fifty feed on 
my veranda in front of the house and come up on the steps for canary- 
seed. The Crimson Waxbills are also very plentiful and Paradise Fly- 
catchers fly backwards and forwards to the trees on each side of the 
veranda close to the house. They are lovely birds, quite tiny, with 
black heads and golden bodies, and the cock has two long golden 
feathers in the tail during the breeding season. They are only here in 
the summer and they had a nest in the wood adjoining the house and 
I used to watch the cock bird sitting on the tiniest round nest with its 
golden tail hanging over the edge. The Purple-crested Lourie nests 
both up here near the house and also down at the farm, a mile away, 
and we constantly see them flying across the garden and lands, with 
their lovely scarlet and blue striped wings and purple crests. There are 
a great many of the Purple-breasted Rollers—they are such a brilliant 
blue when flying ; there are also Bee-eaters and Sunbirds of all kinds, 
Bulbuls, Scarlet-headed Barbets, lovely thrushes, and all kinds of 
weavers and finches, also a lot of Golden Orioles and Black-headed 
Orioles. The Scarlet and Orange Weavers fly over the lands in large 
flocks, but they usually do not come into colour till the rains start ; 
the doves, too, are wonderful. 
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STUDIES IN AGAPORNIS 


1. INTRODUCTION 


By Witu1am C, Ditcer 


(Laboratory of Ornithology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, U.S.A.) 


I now have at least two pairs of each species of Agapornis (except, of 
course, swinderniana, which is not kept in captivity). Consequently, I 
now have eight species (Peach-faced, Masked, Fischer’s, Nyasa, 
Black-cheeked, Abyssinian, Madagascar, and Red-faced). I managed 
to obtain the first three species here in the States last February but 
didn’t get the others until August. Except for the first three men- 
tioned and the Nyasas, all are wild-caught adults. All are fine, healthy 
birds and I have so far bred the following: Peach-faced—11, 
Masked—5, Nyasa—3, Fischer’s—2, Abyssinian—4, Madagascar—5, 
Black-cheeked—3, and 10 hybrid Fischer’s x Peach-faced. I don’t 
expect much from the Red-faced until next summer when I can get 
them outside. I will be fortunate indeed to breed this species at all. 
Otherwise I feel that I have been rather lucky. 

All have been bred in inside flight cages measuring 2 feet by 2 feet by 
4 feet, or in cages measuring 2 feet by 4 feet by 4 feet. These I specially 
designed to serve as combination hides and cages. The fronts are solid 
plywood with peep holes and camera ports, the backs are also solid 
plywood with a tree painted on along with sky, distant hills, etc. A hole 
is bored in the “ tree ” and the nest-box affixed to the outside of the 
back. I am not sure if the painted background is of any value in 
encouraging the birds, but it makes the photographs more pleasing 
without detracting from their scientific value. 

The accompanying photograph of my pair of roseicollis with two of 
their recently fledged young visible will give some idea of what the 
breeding cages look like when viewed through my observation peep- 
hole. 

All the birds have been fed on French’s Budgerigar Mixture, 
French’s Budgerigar Conditioning Food, cuttlebone, gravel (clean 
quartz only), and once in awhile a little green food, such as celery 
or lettuce. I also give them a little sunflower and hemp when they 
are rearing young. The conditioning food and vitamin drops in the 
drinking water when the females are laying I am sure contribute to 
breeding success in helping to prevent “‘ dead in shell ”’. I had a little 
trouble with this before I began adding vitamin drops to the drinking 
water while the females were laying. I think that once the birds are 
in really tip-top shape the extra vitamins may be omitted. 
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The first phase of the study is a comparative study of the behaviour 
of the entire genus. The second phase will involve an attempt to study 
the genetics of some of the behaviour by making careful crosses among 
the species (including back crosses and Fy, generations) and observing 
what happens to the various behaviour patterns. Another series of 
experiments will be designed to get a deeper penetration into our 
understanding of particularly significant phases of their behaviour. 
We are interested in the causation, biological significance and 
evolution of the behaviour we are observing. 

We have the following adult birds in the aviary (not counting many 
young which we have raised and are now mature) : 


roseicollis 
Sischeri 
personata 
lilianae 
nigrigenis 
cana 
taranta 


pullaria 


I pair 

1 pair and an odd female 

I pair and two unsexed adults 
I pair and two unsexed adults 
2 pairs 

2 pairs 

2 pairs 

4 males and 2 females 


I hope to build six large outside flights next spring in which I will 
attempt to breed pullaria and study pair formation in some of the 


others. 


Warm thanks are accorded to Mr. A. A. Prestwich, Hon. Secretary 
of the Avicultural Society, for his help in locating the birds for this 


study. 
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HYBRID—BANTAM x PHEASANT 
By Colonel W. P. S. Curtis (Twyford, Hants, England) 


This cross came about more or less naturally. Two years ago, in 
1955, my wife and I reared some pheasants from eggs with bantams 
as foster-mothers. One of the chicks, a hen, broke a wing when about 
eight weeks old and as a result was unable to join her brothers and 
sisters when they were released into the cruel world of the woods 
and coverts. 

She remained with the bantams and has lived with them ever since. 
Last spring she made a nest in a flower border in the garden and 
laid eight eggs. As the nest was disturbed by the dogs we took the 
eggs and put them under a broody bantam : only one hatched out— 
in June. As a chick it looked like any other bantam chick but it evinced 
pheasant-like qualities, being very active on its legs, elusive and 
difficult to put to bed. 

Now that it has grown up it is the size of a large cock pheasant. 
Its colouring, however, is more like a bantam’s. Its body and wing 
coverings are a light creamy-buff turning to brown over the rump. 
Its head and neck are black except for a buff patch on top and it has 
the red wattle of a cock pheasant round the eye, though perhaps not 
quite so large or pronounced as Ph. colchicus. Its head has no crest. 
The primaries and secondaries are black and light buff, and show 
black when in flight. The tail feathers are not long and pointed 
like a pheasant’s but resemble a rather exaggerated hen bantam’s tail. 
They are black and light buff and rounded at the ends. 

The bird’s habits—generally—tend to be more pheasant-ish than 
bantam-ish. It roosts in the pine trees and spends a great deal of 
the day—when not feeding—either on the branch of a tree or perched 
on the high gate of the bantam run. 

As it also spends a lot of time with its mother wandering round the 
garden looking for insects and grubs in the grass, flower borders etc., 
I suspect that it tends to revert to its Phasianidae ancestors rather than 
to its Javanese. 

Up to date it has made no call so I cannot say if it emulates the 
pheasant in this respect. It will be interesting to see if this cross can 
be carried any further. 
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BREEDING OF PINK-FOOTED GOOSE 
. By A. W. S. Dean (Grantham, Lincolnshire, England) 


After about eighteen years I at last, in 1957, reared a Pink-footed 
Goose from a gander (2) I picked up on the Wash in 1946 and a 
goose (4) which came from the Wash in 1948. Both were thought to 
have been young birds which had not paired off in the wild state. The 
goose did lay in 1956 but through various disturbances we never got to 
a hatch. The following are notes made during the 1957 season :— 


1st Fune.—My Pink-footed Geese consisted of :— 


(1) An old goose which came into my possession in 1939 with a 
gander. These were certainly old birds then and very much a pair. 
The gander died in October, 1952, for no known reason. The goose 
has a good deal of white above the bill and has been lame for some 
years. On the death of the gander she attached herself to a pair of 
Grey Lag Geese until I got another gander in August, 1954. 

(2) A gander caught on the Wash on 24th December, 1946, with 
slight damage in one wing, it had probably hit a telephone wire ; it 
was a bird of the year. 

(3) A goose brought from New Grounds, Slimbridge, 29th Sep- 
tember, 1947, thought to have been hatched in 1946 and was almost 
certainly a bird which had never nested. It was known at first as 
the little brown goose, but this is not so obvious now. 

(4) A goose caught on the Wash, December, 1948, in a net. I was 
given it by the catcher. It was a bird of the year and had a little 
white above the bill. 

(5) A gander obtained in August, 1954 (see 1 above), not a yearling 
bird but had probably never paired. It was possibly 2-3 years old 
and by December it had paired up with goose No. 1. 


For a year or so these geese have been going about as follows :— 


Nos. 1 and 5 together as a pair and a trio of Nos. 2, 3, and 4. In 1956 
goose No. 4 nested and laid, the first egg being presumed to have 
been laid on 4th June. I think four eggs were laid and the goose sat 
a few days but was then disturbed, I do not know the reason, and 
left the nest for good. The measurements of the eggs averaged 
50 mm. X 79mm. One other egg was found that year measuring 
56-5 mm. xX g90 mm. This could only have been laid by goose No. 1 
and it was just in the water on the edge of the pond. I have a feeling 
that odd eggs picked up in the past may have been hers. I cannot 
remember more than one being found in any year. She was not too 
bright for a day or so after the egg was found which rather confirms 
the matter. Up till now gander No. 2 had been the boss of the Pink- 
feet and continued to be so. ‘ 
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5th Fune.—Pink-footed Goose No. 4 was on the old nest. This is 
right in the open about two feet from a clump of periwinkle, not the 
best of places to keep eggs safe from Magpies and Jays. 

7th Fune.—Bird on nest in the morning till 12.30 p.m., off in the 
afternoon ; I think another egg was laid at 7.15 p.m. ; still off the nest. 

8th Fune—On nest all morning, left nest at 3.15 p.m. went back 
very soon and left again at 3.40 p.m. For the first time I noticed 
a very little down in nest. Still off nest at 4.15 p.m. and stayed off. 
Goose seems to sit near nest when not laying. 

gth June.—Goose believed to have been on nest all day. 

roth FJune.—On all morning, believed on all day. 

11th June.—Has five whole eggs and one broken egg in nest. The 
goose was standing up and let me go to her but moved a little way 
away. Nest hole very deep. I think a mole had been under it so I 
put a piece of asbestos cement sheet in the bottom. I removed the 
broken egg and stained grass and remade the nest, adding a bit more 
dead grass and cleaned up all the eggs and covered them. The goose 
went back as I moved away. 

7th Fuly.—Believed two baby goslings seen. When the goose was 
sitting, if any one went too near, or if she saw any one, she would 
stretch out her neck almost flat on the ground, but I could go quite 
close to her, within about g feet, with reasonable safety. 

8th Fuly—Off with the two goslings. The three remaining eggs 
measured 50°5 mm. X 76 mm., 51:5 mm. X 78-5 mm., and 52-5 mm. 
x 80 mm. The old goose and goslings went down the gorge to the 
water, up by a small bridge and back to the nest. They all three 
spent the night at the top of the orchard with No. 1 old goose and 
her mate No. 5. 

11th July—Found Pink-footed and young very disturbed and 
divided up in the morning. One gosling with mother No. 4, one 
gosling with old goose No. 1 whose mate, No. 5, was not far away. 
Nos. 2 and 3 together on pond. 10.30 a.m. got Nos. 1, 4, and 5 together 
with goslings and drove them very, very slowly out of the orchard and 
into a pen on the lawn. The goslings were in a very bad state and 
could only move a few paces at a time, their legs were all over the 
place. I had to help them up some steps. The pen is about 60 square 
feet and as it rained hard in the afternoon and evening I put fish 
netting over the pen which as it turned out did not help matters. 
One little gosling, the bigger of the two, sat down beside the goose 
and never went under her. I think if it had not been her first brood 
the goose would have done more about it. I never discovered the 
cause of the disturbance, but caught a Magpie later on. 

12th July—The gosling which did not go under the goose was dead 
in the morning. The other was much better on its legs, but by no 
means perfect. 


Y eg 
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14th July.—Moved geese and gosling to new pen. 

18th Fuly.—Enlarged pen. 

21st Fuly—Mother of gosling moulted primaries. No. 1 had lost 
hers on 6th July and No. 5 about 28th June. 

24th Fuly—Pen again lengthened and is now about 20 yards long 
and 2 yards wide. I think a long narrow pen is much better than a 
square one as the birds can be fed at one end and they have more 
room to run about and keep moving. I gave them one of my rearing 
houses, 2 feet by 6 feet, as they had no other cover from rain. 
I noticed this was not used a great deal but it probably helped. 

28th Fuly—Whole pen moved sideways in order to provide 15/16 
new ground without handling the geese. Gosling had been squeaking 
for about five days and when running from disturbance it flaps its 
wings. 

goth Fuly—Caught stoat by reeds in orchard. This may have been 
the cause of the disturbance and if so my Pink-footed Geese must be 
quite good at protecting their young. I have never heard the goose 
cluck or make any noise to call the gosling. The colour of the gosling 
at birth was half-way between colour of the birds on the plate on the 
cover of the 7th Annual Report of the Wildfowl Trust and that in the 
plate in The Wildfowl of the World by Jean Delacour (Plate XX, 
page 192). The gander used to bill the gosling when small, though it 
never did any damage to it nor got hold of it. I could never make 
up my mind whether this action of the gander’s was affection or 
because it did not want the gosling near. At three weeks the gosling 
was half its mother’s height. 

31st Fuly.—Feathers distinctly showing on gosling and feet turning 
paler in colour. 

21st August.—Gosling’s primaries just showing beyond secondaries 
when wing folded. In mother goose No. 4 approximately 1} inches 
of primaries showing. Grass consumption has gone down very much 
over the last week. 

22nd August.—Gosling’s legs and feet dull yellow, bill showing dull 
pink band. Plumage blue-grey (old birds brown) no light edges to 
feathers but dark brown bar on back feathers ; down on lower neck 
and legs. Approximately a head shorter than mother goose. 

24th August.—Put geese and gosling back in orchard with the other 
pair and all started with a good wash and under-water swimming. 
Still fed lawn mowings. 

gist August.—Gosling has very little down on lower neck and it has 
lost its ‘* plus-fours ”’. 

ond September.—Nos. 1, 2, and 3 wings longer than tails. No. 4 wing 
and tail same length. No. 5 for some reason had been pinioned in 
both wings. Gosling’s wing 1 inch shorter than tail. It still squeaks. 

4th September.—Pink band on bill of gosling very obvious, no down 
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left. Legs and feet dull yellow, showing pink. Wing 3 inch short of 
of end of tail. 

16th September.—Gosling full-winged, pink bar on bill, plumage 
blue-grey rather duller than before. 2-4-5 feathers on mid-back with 
white edge. Legs dull yellow with pink tinge. 

24th September—At 10 yards pink on bill of gosling well visible ; 
legs dull pinkish tinge. Colour of plumage duller than old birds and 
off-white on flanks fairly visible. 

27th September.—Parties of Pink-footed Geese still the same as when 
they were returned to the orchard. Nos. 2 and 3 and Nos. 1, 4, 5, 
and gosling. 

29th September.—Gosling’s legs going distinctly pink. 

4th October.—Gosling’s legs going pink but very dull. Plumage blue- 
grey ; off-white or light grey on tail and flanks where old birds are 
white. Still squeaks. 

11th October —Gosling still squeaks but it did make another noise 
this afternoon. 

15th October.—Gosling’s legs dull pink, with no yellow. Still squeaks. 

20th October.—Gosling still squeaks, but uttered a call ‘‘ quark-ark- 
ark”. Back feathers narrower than adults’, light edges to feathers 
just showing, general tone of plumage duller. 

25th October—Dark and light markings very subdued compared 
with adults. 

27th October.—Gosling rather slimmer and longer on legs than adults. 

7th November.—Gosling still squeaks. 

25th December.—Gosling much more like adults’ plumage, not so 
intense in colour but dark on feathers and light edges much more 
pronounced. General colour still blue-grey, browns lighter than 
adults. 

24th January, 1958.—Colour advanced still further, but still much as 
above, though more white edges. Started to make a harsh noise. 
White flanks at last plainly visible and gosling not very distinguishable 
from old birds unless one knows it ; it is lanky compared with old birds. 
About ten days ago it still had a very slight squeak but now no longer 
squeaks. Bill has a great deal of pink on it. I had thought in my 
other birds the pink increased with age, but the gosling now has as 
much as any of them. 

8th February.—The gosling is undoubtedly a gander, and it is now 
by no means easy to tell from the others. The position in the orchard 
is now as follows :— 

Party No. 1.—Nos. 1, 4, 5, and gosling. 

Party No. 2.—Nos. 2 and 3. 

No. 5 is now very much the boss gander. It is interesting to note 
that up to the time of the hatching of the young gander No. 2 was 
the master. Goose No. 4 was assisted with her brood by goose No. 1, 
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and her mate, No. 5, just followed her and immediately became the 
master bird. In my opinion this is a very interesting point and I am 
anxious to see what will happen this year. 

With regard to food, I tried the gosling on mash but it would not 
touch it. I then gave a mixture of half crushed oats and half wheat 
frequently in small quantities. It would seem that the crushed oats 
were preferred by the gosling but grass was the main feed. The 
consumption was one box from a 20-inch mower per day. Water was 
given in a bowl to start with and then by a water fountain which 
was cleaned out at least once a day. Grit was put in a water bowl 
and they frequently went to it. 

The Pink-footed Geese share the orchard with a pair of Barnacle 
Geese, one very old Grey Lag Goose (hatched 1935), ten Pintail and 
eight Wigeon. 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND. 


Birds new to the Collection received during the past two months 
are a Red-breasted or Scutated Fruit Crow (Pyroderus scutatus) presented 
by Mr. G. H. Newmark, a pair of Ethiopian Yellow-bellied Waxbills 
(Coccopygia melanotis quartinia) presented by Mr. J. R. Newmark, and a 
pair of Golden-fronted Parrakeets (Psilopsiagon a. aurifrons) received 
in exchange. 

The Fruit Crow is one of the larger of the Cotingidae and a native 
of south-eastern Brazil and Paraguay. It is wholly black with a red 
patch on the throat and upper breast. 

The Yellow-bellied Waxbills are very different in appearance from 
the well-known southern race—Dvfresne’s Waxbill—for there is no 
black on the face and they are much more yellow underneath. 

The Golden-fronted Parrakeets inhabit the temperate zone in the 
Cordillera of central Peru. They are quite small and of frail appear- 
ance. The male is yellow on the front of the head and down the 
breast with green on the back and wings and bluish flights. The 
female shows much less yellow and both have small orange-coloured 
beaks. 

Dr. K. C. Searle has presented a pair of Eastern Spot-billed Ducks, 
a Japanese Waxwing, an Eastern Lesser Scimitar Babbler, and a pair 
of Lesser Black-tailed Hawfinches. 

Other gifts include a Ringed Plover from Mr. E. J. Boosey, a 
Bronze-winged Pigeon from Mr. A. A. Prestwich, a Purple Sunbird 
and a Cuban Finch from Mr. J. R. Newmark, a Black-headed Plover 
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from Mr. C. H. Smith, and two Red-throated Sapphire Humming-birds 
from Mr. G. Randau. 

Two Cereopsis goslings and two more Cormorants have been 
hatched. A White-tailed Eagle has died after thirty-four years in 
the Gardens. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The sixty-second meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, on Monday, 12th May, 
1958, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Miss E. Maud Knobel. 

Members of the Club: A. W. Bolton, W. Brain, W. D. Cummings, 
Sqn.-Ldr. C. Everitt, Mrs. C. Everitt, Colonel H. B. Finch, Miss S. A. 
Fothergill, Dr. E. F. Gleadow, H. J. Harman, M. Kendall, A. J. 
Lambert, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. Mottershead, K. A. Norris, D. H. G. 
Phillips, A. A. Prestwich, R. C. J. Sawyer, Newton R. Steel, J. Thorpe, 
Mrs. P. V. Upton, E. N. T. Vane. 

Members of the Club, 22 ; guests, 6; total, 28. 

The smallness of the attendance was undoubtedly due to transport 
difficulties occasioned by the bus strike. 

The proceedings were confined to a Conversazione. 


ArTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


EXCHANGE AND MART SCHEME 


The Society’s Exchange and Mart Scheme is now in full operation. 
Many members have already availed themselves of the facilities, but 
many more are wanted to make the scheme really worth-while. 

Members wishing to exchange, buy, or sell surplus birds of the rarer 
species should notify the Scheme Secretary, Mr. Claude M. Payne, 
The Malt House, Barford, Warwick. 


* * * 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


A. B. Anderson, Curator of the Pittencrieff Park Aviaries belonging 
to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, reports that last year the Spreo 
Starlings succeeded in rearing young for the third time—the previous 
successes being in 1954 and 1955. 


* * * 


C. af Enehjelm, Helsingfors, has made a promising start to the 
breeding season. Three Three-coloured Parrot Finches, 3 Masked 
Grassfinches, 3 Diamond Sparrows, and 4 (two each from two pairs) 
Cuban Finches have left the nest. Common Fire Finches and Green 
Avadavats have young in the nest. 


* * * 


In the July-August, 1957, number of the Magazine (p.141) mention 
was made of the fact that a pair of Princess of Wales’ Parrakeets owned 
by C. Newton Capron, Lake Worth, Florida, was triple brooded in 
1956, rearing nine young. Last year they were again triple brooded, 
rearing eight young to maturity. 


* * * 


Dr. Benjamin D. Blood, Azul, Argentina, reports that after failing 
during the past two summers he has succeeded in breeding the 
Brazilian Blue Grosbeak (Cyanocompsa cyanea). Dr. Blood writes : 
“The youngster was hatched on gth January, and left the nest on the 
22nd. It is now (14th March) larger than either of its parents. Its 


colouring is, of course, the same as that of the hen, and I have no 
idea of its sex .” 


* * * 


It is to be hoped that members visiting Belgium for the great 
Brussels Universal and International Exhibition will find time to visit 
the Antwerp Zoo. They will be well rewarded by seeing the recent 
collection of birds brought from the Belgian Congo by Charles Cordier 
and his wife. The most important arrival is a male of the very rare 
Congo Peacock (Afropavo congensis). The only previous examples of this 
species to leave Africa were the six males and one female collected by 
Charles Cordier in 1949 for the New York Zoo. Included in the 
collection were three other species imported into Europe probably for 
the first time: 9 Black Guineafowl (Phasidus niger), 8 Schouteden’s 
Crested Guineafowl (Guttera edouardi schoutedeni), and 1 Red-crested 
Malimbus Weaver (Malimbus malimbicus crassirostris). 
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REVIEWS IOI 


A. W. Richards, East Hills, N.S.W., sends brief descriptions of 
some rare colour varieties of local birds: “‘ Painted Finch (Emblema 
picta), the yellow variety is in all respects similar to the normal bird 
with the exception that the red is replaced by an amber colouring 
similar to that found on the yellow-headed form of the Gouldian. 
I know of only one aviculturist in Australia with this particular 
aberration and he has been very fortunate with his breeding results, 
having bred about twenty during the pastseason. Staror Red-tailed Finch 
(Bathilda ruficauda), the yellow variety is very similar to the ordinary 
Star, but the general body colour is much richer and the head colouring 
is a very rich yellow. These are owned by the same aviculturist as the 
yellow Painted Finches. Gouldian Finch (Poéphila gouldiae), the albino 
variety is exceptionally beautiful, the general body colour being 
yellow (very bright), the lilac breast is replaced with white, and a deep 
yellow bar below. With a red head the bird is really outstanding, as the 
red is also surrounded with a broad band of white. I have noticed 
that in these albinos the central tail-feathers are exceptionally long. 
As far as I know only one aviculturist has this mutation. His breeding 
results are not very satisfactory. He manages to build up a stock of 
about fifty birds and then they die out to about ten birds. This has 
happened for several years ”’. 


* * * 


A service that every member can render to the Society is to obtain 
new members. 


A.A. P. 


REVIEWS 


I NAME THIS PARROT ... By Artuur A. Prestwicu. 61 Chase 
Road, Oakwood, London, N. 14. 1958. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


The author had a very happy idea in deciding to give biographies of 
the persons whose names appear in the scientific nomenclature of five 
genera and 173 species and sub-species of the Order Psittaciformes. 
Most of these names belong to very real individuals whose lives reveal 
an extraordinary range of activities. A number are named after kings, 
queens, or princesses, others after famous explorers, yet others after 
animal collectors, some as a compliment to a lady friend, and a few 
after almost legendary characters. Three are named after former 
secretaries of the Zoological Society of London and several are in 
honour of distinguished ornithologists. 
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REVIEWS 


There is a widespread idea that the discoverer of a new species may 
name it after himself, but it is doubtful whether anyone has ever been 
quite so publicity minded, although persons have been known to get 
over the difficulty by stating that he was naming the animal after 
his wife ! 

This explains the omission in the scientific nomenclature of such 
famous authorities as Banks, Bauer, Brown, Illiger, Levaillant, Pennant, 
and others, although their memory is perpetuated in the vernacular 
names. 

The author is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has 
traced innumerable obscure references ; aviculturists and others 
will find this compilation most fascinating in its entertaining account 
of many diverse characters. 


E. H. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS OF SOUTH-EASTERN BRAZIL. 
By M. H. Mitrcuett. Published by University Press, Toronto, 
and Oxford University Press, London, 1958. Price 455. net. 


This book is an account of the birds, and the habitats in which they 
were observed, in the south-eastern coastal region of Brazil, in an area 
traversed by the author during four years stay in Rio de Janeiro, 
from August, 1950, to November, 1954. Though, as Mrs. Mitchell 
states in her introduction, the city of Rio de Janeiro and its environs 
offered great variety in types of territory, and it was here that she 
lived for the greater part of four years, she also visited the Cabo Frio 
region east of the city, Mount Itatiaia, Belo Horizonte, and Ouro 
Preto in Minas Gerais, Sdo Paulo and as far inland as southern Mato 
Grosso and western Parana. The author was greatly assisted by that 
well-known Brazilian ornithologist, Dr. Olivério M. de O. Pinto, 
whose great work Catdlogo das Aves do Brasil is unfortunately only 
published in Portuguese. Mrs. Mitchell fully acknowledges the great 
amount of help, guidance, and advice she received from Dr. Pinto, 
and in the foreword, he writes of the book “ It is as if something more 
than scientific investigation has served as inspiration for the pages 
which follow, something ....in which is reflected the sweet memory 
of the brilliance of our sunlight, and the welcoming shade of our 
jungle...” This well sums the graphic way in which Mrs. Mitchell 
presents her subject. During her stay she positively identified 289 
species of birds but saw many more. She begins her book with 
descriptions of the various localities she visited which are amplified 
by four maps and ten photographic illustrations. She states that the 
aspect of tropical avifauna which her observations impressed on her 
most forcibly was its unpredictability. She quotes the City Park, 
which was one of the areas she visited most frequently, and remarks 
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REVIEWS 103 


that though a few species seemed to be permanent residents there 
and she might be reasonably sure of seeing or at least hearing them, 
other species might be there or might not; they might even be 
present during one nesting season and then never appear there again. 
Another aspect of her observations for which she never found a 
plausible explanation was the fact that not once, but several times, she 
saw a new species, perhaps saw it again almost immediately in more 
or less the same locality, and then never found it subsequently any- 
where, even though it was not an uncommon bird. 

In the annotated list of the species observed the author has combined 
several sources for the systematic listing and the English names. 
Wherever possible she gives the Brazilian common name translated 
as literally as possible into English ; as she points out these are usually 
very apt, interesting from the point of view of the Indian origin, or 
simply amusing. Such names as the “ sleepy one” for the Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron and the “ little Peacock of Para” for the Sun 
Bittern being typical examples. She describes the exact locality where 
she observed each species, and also mentions the characteristics of 
the bird which struck her on observing it, and gives full references 
to any previous work. A glossary of Portuguese names, bibliography 
and index complete this carefully prepared book. 


P. B-S. 


DIE UNZERTRENNLICHEN (LOVEBIRDS). By HeEtmut 
Hampe. 3rd Edition. Published by Verlag Gottfried Heléne. 
Pfungstadt/Darmstadt, 1957. 


The second edition of this book which was published in 1953 
(and reviewed in the AvicULTURAL MAGAzINE, May-June, 1954) proved 
so popular that it was decided to publish a third edition, with additional 
information contributed by C. af Enehjelm and J. Steinbacher. 
The number of photographic plates has been increased to 54 and a 
colour plate by R. A. Vowles of the most commonly kept species of 
Agapornis, Red-faced, Masked, Fischer’s, and Abyssinian or Black- 
winged are included. Dr. Steinbacher adds a section on the breeding 
of the Red-faced Lovebird (A. pullaria) and refers to the two near- 
successes of Helmut Hampe described in 1937 and 1939. Dr. Stein- 
bacher then refers to the successful breeding of this species by A. A. 
Prestwich described in the Jan.—Feb., 1957, number of the AvICULTURAL 
MacazineE. He says this was announced as a first breeding and adds 
that the successful breeding of this species by E. Spille in Oldenburg 
in 1900 was so long ago that even experts such as Edward Boosey 
and A. A. Prestwich “ did not remember it”. This statement was 
undoubtedly made as a result of a misunderstanding and lack of 
reference to the literature. The breeding of Agapornis pullaria by 
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A. A. Prestwich was claimed as a first for Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland only (as is shown by the note at the end of the article) ; 


in point of fact, from information available it would appear to be a a 
world first record. Far from having forgotten about Mr. Spille’s in 
success Mr. Prestwich devotes considerable space to this in his book i” 
Records of Parrots bred in Captivity (1950-52) page 186. There was si: 
some doubt regarding the actual species bred by E. Spille and this be 
resulted in a correspondence between the late Dr. E. Hopkinson and ai 
Helmut Hampe’s namesake, Alex. Hampe. A summary of the T 
enquiries made is given in the AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 1947, page 144. sv 
No doubt Dr. Steinbacher will include these references if another al 


edition of this book is prepared. N 

Mr. af Enehjelm contributes a most useful chapter on colour 
varieties and gives an account of the mutations already achieved. 
As yet only recessive and sex-linked mutations are known, but the 
author states that as colour breeding of Agapornis is as yet in its infancy 
dominant and intermediate mutations can be expected. He points 
out that colour breeding in lovebirds presents many difficulties which 
are not the case with Budgerigars. The determination of sex is not so 


simple and lovebirds do not breed so readily as Budgerigars. The o1 
question of ringing is also not so easy and the author describes the r 
system he uses of ringing male birds on the left leg and females on H 
the right. Strong nickel rings are used and as soon as he receives a ai 


new bird it is ringed on both legs; when he is sure of the sex he 





a 

removes the appropriate ring, so that the bird is not worried by s¢ 

having to get used to a ring on its other leg. : 
This excellent book, written by a very great aviculturist and brought 

up to date by two such well-known experts as Dr. Steinbacher and a 

Mr. af Enehjelm will undoubtedly be sold out as rapidly as its two 7 

predecessors. 

P. B-S. 

A COLOURED KEY TO THE WILDFOWL OF THE WORLD. . 
By Peter Scotr. Published by The Wildfowl Trust, Slimbridge, : 
Glos., 1957. 

As is stated at the beginning of this book, A Key to the Wildfowl of | 


the World, containing black and white drawings only, was first published 
in the 2nd Annual Report of the Severn Wildfowl Trust, 1948-49. 
It was reprinted as a separate book in 1950, revised and reprinted 
again in 1951. This coloured version amounts to an entirely new 
publication. Substantial additions have been made to the text and 
there has been further extensive revision in the light of the most 
recent taxonomic opinion. 
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This invaluable book by that great expert, Peter Scott, is of con- 
venient size to be taken in the pocket anywhere, and will be received 
with much satisfaction by that very large body of people interested 
in wildfowl. An explanation of how to use the key is given and this 
is followed by a quick guide to a number of basic characteristics— 
size, shape, bill shape, colour, brightly coloured bills, voice, and 
behaviour. A section gives advice on “if you are stuck ”’’, and the 
author explains names and classification in a clear and simple way. 
There are 23 coloured plates depicting 247 kinds of ducks, geese, and 
swans, every kind so far known to exist in the world, and are yet 
another example of Peter Scott’s unflagging energy and initiative. 
No price is given. 

P. B-S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BREEDING OF GREATER HILL MYNAH 


In view of Mr. Prestwich’s statement on page 71 of the last issue, I think that, in 
order to avoid confusion, I ought perhaps to point out that, while he is technically 
perfectly correct in stating that the bird we bred at Keston was the Northern or 
Indian Grackle G. i. intermedia, it is, nevertheless, this bird that is the well-known Greater 
Hill Mynah of the bird trade, and the one which is imported into this country in 
considerable numbers every year. 

** Greater Hill Mynah ” is, in fact, one of those “‘ popular ” bird names that is also 
applied to the Southern Grackle religiosa (which, according to Mr. Fooks, is very 
seldom brought over) as well as to the much larger j. javana from Malaya, which can 
be recognized at once by its superior size alone, and is, also, by no means freely 
imported. 

Our mistake, therefore, lay in supposing that our birds were religiosa—though 
actually this and i. intermedia are so alike that it takes an expert on Indian birds to 
tell them apart. 

Epwarp Boosey. 

BRAMBLETYE, 

KEsTON, 
KENT. . 


BREEDING OF “BUTTON QUAIL” 


I certainly owe all readers an apology for not including the scientific name of this 
species that I called ‘‘ Button Quail’. I fully intended to include it in the letter 
published in the January-February number of the Magazine but simply neglected 
to do so. 

To make matters worse, I discovered, after verifying the scientific name, that 
this species, which we in Southern California commonly call ‘* Button Quail ”’, is not 
of the same genus as those birds that are generally known as the Button Quails. 
The true Button Quails are of the genus Turnix and Coturnix. My quail, which I 
wrote about, would more correctly be called Pigmy Quail or Chinese Painted Quail 
since they are the Excalfactoria chinensis. 

It is littke wonder that some readers got a headache trying to determine what 
bird I was talking about. I certainly did my share towards confusing the nomen- 
clature used in aviculture. 

R. V. ANDERSON. 

4918 N. RyLanp AVENUE, 

Tempe Ciry, CALIFORNIA, 
U.S.A. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


Dr. Cartos ALMANDOz, Quinta “‘ Giirintar ”, Avenida Avila No. 26, San Bernardino, 
Caracas, Venezuela. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Davip AtrensoroucH, B.A., F.Z.S., 5 Park Road, Richmond, Surrey. Proposed 
by J. J. Yealland. 

C. H. Batuack, 4 Olga Street, Florida Ext. No. 4, Transvaal, South Africa. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

Miss ANN Cooper, 8 Sayers House, Red Lion Hill, E. Finchley, N.2. Proposed 
by Mrs. E. M. Lonsdale. 

F. CopperwalTe, 254 High Street, Fremantle, Western Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

S. D. Drtz, 1402 S.-gth Street, Fargo, North Dakota, U.S.A. Proposed by 
Jan Roger van Oosten. 

Mrs. J. P. Dyas, 16 Kings Head Hill, Chingford, Essex, E.4. Proposed by 
Mrs. E. M. Lonsdale. 

L. V. Frost, 35 Echuca Road, Mooroopna, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

Miss D. Graves, 62 Furthergreen Road, Catford, London, S.E.6. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

Rosert HENDERSON, 7 Featherhall Crescent South, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Max NieporFer, 129 Esmond Road, Port Pirie, South Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

P. O’ConneLtt Box 125 Currie, King Island, Tasmania, Australia. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

A. Perry, 245 Royal College Street, London, N.W. 1. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Mrs. L. Precious, 16 Albion Street, Northgate, Wakefield, Yorks. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

M/Sgt. Witut1am R. Procror, 3929 ABRON, U.S.A.F. Base, Daws Hill Lane, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. Proposed by R. C. J. Sawyer. 

Frank A, Ripper, 10 Tyne Street, Burwood E.13, Victoria, Australia. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 

FRANK RussELL, c/o Ward Park, Bangor, Co. Down, N. Ireland. Proposed by 
Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bart. 

Mrs. ZEPHYR SHELTON, 23006 Erwin Street, Woodland Hills, California, U.S.A. 
Proposed by Otis Wade. 

Mrs. WinirreD E. Smrru, 169 Dover Road, Copnor, Portsmouth, Hants. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

Water R. Sporrorp, 766 Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York, U.S.A, 

Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Miss Oxrtve M. Suter, 37 Tudor Road, Hampton, Middlesex. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

R | _ Swirt, 83 Alderbrook Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. Proposed by Miss K. 

nner. 

Wiiu1aM Taytor, 69 Birkhall Road, Thorntree Estate, Middlesbrough. Proposed 

by Miss K. Bonner. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-nine Candidates for Election in the March-April, 1958, number of 
the AvicuLTURAL MacazineE were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
Dr. J. H. J. M. VAuuEN, Antoniuslaan 105, Blerick, Holland. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


M. Hesszy to M. KENDALL, c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 1. 


CORRECTED ADDRESSES 


L. Anperson, “ Brunsfield,’? Abbotsford Road, Galashiels, Selkirk, Scotland. 
a Ss. Curt, 475 Grand Junction Road, Myrtleholme, Adelaide, South 
ustralia. 


H. H. Tyzer, 74 Ditmas Avenue, Kempston Hoo, Beds. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Dr. Benjamin D. Boop, to Burgos 730, Azul, Prov. of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Sau C, Corwin, to 165 Broadway, New York 6, New York, U.S.A. 

Mrs. B. Cox, to Barstobrick, Castle-Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. 

ANDREW FArIRBARNS, 3b Queen’s Mead Road, Shortlands, Kent. 

P. H. Gaven, to “‘ Causeway House ”’, Yatton, Nr. Bristol. 

Joun R. Grass, to P.O. Box 151, Tororo, Uganda, East Africa. 

J. C. Loomis, to 523 General Krueger, San Antonio, Texas, U.S.A. 

G. H. Newmark, F.Z.S., to Court Lees School, South Godstone Surrey. 

Dr. J. Nicoxat, to Max-Planck-Institut fir Verhaltenspysiologie, Post Landstetten 
iiber Starnberg, Obb., Seewiesen, Germany. 

F. H. Rupkxy, to 458 Fillmore Street, Fillmore, California, U.S.A. 

W. SHONAMAN, 6970 Byrne Road, Burnaby 1, Vancouver, B.C.,, Canada. 

Ju6n Stowers, Turners Court, Nr. Benson, Oxon. 

L. D. Tutrie, to 2009 No. Akard, Dallas 1, Texas, U.S.A. 

J. M. VApDEN, to 7007 Raton Street, Houston 24, Texas, U.S.A. 

Dr. H. WitpEBorrR, to “‘ Tuanna ”’, 244 Saltshouse Road, Hull, E. Yorks. 

Smney Wiis, F.Z.S., to c/o Miss Williams, 2 Bush Hill, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N. 21. 

S. H. Woops, to 96 Winter Road, Southsea, Hants. 

Paut E. ZIL.EssEN, to c/o North Penn Employment Service, 327 W. Main Street, 
Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A. 


DONATIONS 
(Coloured Plate Fund) 


& 


A. LaMB . 

S. WILLIAMs ; 

Capt. C. Scort-Hopxins 
J. M. VapEN 

A. H. Isenserc 

Mrs. H. L. SCHUMACHER 
Mrs. K. E. Lewis. 
J. A. W. Perry 
NewTon R. STEEL 


ceoooooooco 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is TWO PENCE PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. PRestwicu, 
61 Cuase Roap, Oakwoop, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 
Californian Quail hen.—Hon. Secretary, 61 Chase Road, Oakwood, London, 


- 14. & 

Australian Stubble Quail, cock ; Cuban Quail, hen.—C. W. G. Creep, 47 Gordon 
Avenue, Highams Park, London, E. 4. 

Golden Pheasant hen ; Carolina duck and European Wigeon duck.—J. A. Swan, 
“* Hazel Mere,” Rectory Lane, Sidcup, Kent. 


FOR SALE 


Various Bulbuls, Magpie-Robin, Brahminy Mynah, all excellent condition in 
garden aviaries, 35s., 80s., 40s—P. H. Gavep, Causeway House, Yatton, Nr. Bristol. 

Rev. Francis Smith, The Canary (1872) (Coloured Plates), 10s. ; Naturalist’s Library, 
“‘ Humming Birds ” (CP) (1833, Vols. I and II), 63s.; “‘ Fishes” (1840, Vol. II) 
(rebound in leather), 10s.; Rev. C. D. Farrar, Through a Birdroom Window, 155. ; 
Birdroom and Aviary, 15s.; Newton, Dictionary of Birds, 42s.; Radclyffe Dugmore, 
Bird Homes (CP), 1900, 25s. (Land birds breeding in Eastern U.S.) ; Doyle, Domestic 
Poultry (oil colours), 10s. ; Nature books by Richard Kearton, 18 vols. (details on 
request), £5.—W. FerriER Brown, 85 Yew Tree Road, Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





